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Previous research in socral cognition has established 
that "top of the head" processing^ is a robust inferential bias, even 
in engrossing tasii situations.. Three experiments were conducted to 
examine the generaliaability of perceptual salience effects. In each 
experiment, salience manipulated by varying the visual prominence 
of discussants in a two-person conversation. In two experiments . 
^involvement was manipulated, and in a third Experiment, involvement 
was operationalized as a subject /variable. Analyses of results showed 
that, as expected, ratings of highly involved perceivers reflected 
more systematic procesing of message argximents, regardless of which 
^discussant was visually salient, whereas ratings of less involved 
perceivers reflected "top of the head" processiing. The fwidings 
suggest that the study- of personal involvement is a fruitful 
direction for social cognition researchers. (Author/JAC) 
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CftB ^roach to the stixfy of inferoitial biases that has emerged over the 
past few years involves an examinatioi of ^the bomdkry ccnditicns that specify 
the generalizability of these inferential tendencies. The present research 
ocncein§ the generalizability of cne such inferential bias — pero^tual salience 
effects — mder ccnditicns of perscnal' involvenent. ' ^ • - ^ 

Recent research in social cogniticn suggests thfet judgments made by social 

perc^i^wers are often influenoec? by seemingly trivial, but salient situaticnal 

ci^. Salience tenOs to, draw the attenticnal focus of peroeivers. This attenticnal 

focus, in turn/ has iirportant ccnseqx^nceg' for various typ^s of sociail judgments * 

©ade by perceivefs. Evaluative judgments, for exanple, tend^to be mon^ extreme 

for^salient than f or ncnsalient stimuli.^ Likewise, research indicates that 

v^etter caiasality is attributed to a situaticn, object or actbr may depend cn , 

which entity, is inore salient to the peroeiv^. ^a^lor and Fiske (1978) have 

» * ^ 

labelled these attenticnad' effects "tcp'of the "head" processing. 

Ta/lor, Fiske, as well as NfcArtiiur (1981) and others, have^ licarained the _ 

jaervasiveness of ttese attenticnal effects/ For exarrple, Taylor, Fiske and 

tte^P colleagues (1979) . ccnducbed three experiments to assess the extent to 

vMch salience effects occur in more involving situaticns. In all their 

4 * * 

f 

e:?3erijnental ccnditicns / salip^jce effects emerged despite attenpts to reduce 
their iirpact.- ^ ' " 

To date, few delimiting ccnditicns fop the pervasiveness of perceptual ^ 
salience have been demcnstrated, Vlhile it is evident that salient stimuli 
have a strong ijipatjt.cn attrifauticns in many situaticns,- it J.s not clear that 
any stxjd/^ has yet demcnstrated salience effects in a situaticn v^iich is hi^y ^ 
involving for the perceiver. Ta/lor, Fiske, and their colleagues cperaticnalized 
ivolveirent as the level of iirrortano^ stibjects assigned to ah issue and found 

' ■ ' ' J' ' 

that salioice effects genereOized to these high' involvenient sub3ects. VJe suspect 

» 



that tte reascn involved subjects fell prey ,to the visual salience cues can 
be explained by the nature of their rather limited level of inyolvia:ient* 
Involveraait; ,operaticnalized as iirportanoe may not b^^suf f icient to motivate 
subjects to attend to cues other than the salient cues. Personal involvement 
is activated vAien a perscn perceives that an issue, perscn or situaticn has 
hedcnic relevance for the perscn' s life, nineteen year old Minnesotan who 
drinks, for exaiple, is likely to feel persdnally involved with legislation 

- r 

that proposes to raiseVthe state drinking age to twenty-cne. [ 

Ite' iirportanoe of personal involvement as a moderator v^ariable h^ anerged 

in- other areas of research in social cognition. Personal involvement, for 
{ ' . • 

exaqple, appears to moderate .attitude-behavior ccnsistenQ^. .Borgida and Caonpbell , 

♦ 

(1982) , for exanple, liave doocnstrated that the hedcnic consequences of an 
attitudinally-related behavior ncderated attitude-behavior relations. Not only 



does personal involvement ^pear to moderate attitude-behavior ccnsistency, it 
also has litportant consequences fcrSattituoe change and the processing of atti- 
tudinally-i?slevant information. Petty, Cacicppo, and their colleagiies (1981) 
have shown that personal involvement activates attenticnal diipcticri ^d influences 
the thou^tfulness or, mindfulness with vAich issue-relevant ^rgunents are ccn- ' 
sidered. Personal invoivement appears to motivate the individual to expend 
the effort necessary for more thoughtful evaluation of message contents » 

Given the inportance pf personal involvement as a moderator variable iri 
these danains, we predicted personal involvotent might also moderate the effects 
of^sual salience on social judgments and attributions. High personal involvenent 
may ncxterate ,the effects of visual salience by directing a percei-^r/s attention • 
to a^cAs of 'the situation that are mofce irtportant^and relevant to forming 
iirpressions and making attributions. Personal involvement ro^ also increa^ 
the amount and quality of thought devoted to evaluating the stimulus situaticn. 



If the attenticnal effects assocated with saliait stimuli can be rnodif ied by 

pexscnal involvenent, then it jui^t be e^^^ected, that the enhanced awareness . 

of cue s other than the visually salient cues migjit attehxiate sali^ce effects* 

In otter words, high involvement roay shift attentioi fran peripheral, salient 

stiinuli to .the nessage* oajtent of tte situatioi. ' The extent to which high 

personal involvwent irKxterates, and therefore limits, tte generaUzability of 

salience attenticnal effects was examined in three experiments. 

•• * 

fc * * ' , 

Procedure : In each e:?)eriment tliat we ccnducted, salience was manipiilated 

by varying tte visual pxanihenoe of discussants in a twojperscn ccnversaticn . 

■ ihe ocnversati6n fonnat involved each discussant giving opposing views* cn an 

issuel Each discussion was filmed on videot^ and three different visual 

perspectives were created, one in which tte For discussmt was vistially salient, 

in vrtiich tte against discussant was visually salient, and one in vMch both 

discussants were equally visible. This pero^tual salienge manipulation was 

tte same as ttet used by Taylor, Piske, and^tteir colleag\jes. Care was taken . 

to ensure that each discussant presented an equivalent t/iinber of equally strong 

arguroents. 

' In E:?)erinents 1 & 2jr. personal i^ivolvemmt was manipulated by varying wtether 
siJDjects telieyed ttey would te personally affected by a prcposed change in 
psyohology* course requirements. This proposed change was 'tte issue discussed . 
in tte videot^. . In E:qperiment 1, subjects were either told that tte proposed 
change in psychology course requirements would te inplonnented in tte next quarter 
(Hi^ Involvenent) or ir\- three years-' time CLow Involvenent) . This is an in7 
volv^nent raanipulatiqv used in othef research by Petty,, Cacioppo and their 
colleagues. As in Experiment 1, subjec±s in EJ^jeriment 2 were told that tte 
prcpceed change would be iiqplaiented next qxiarter (High Involvenent) or in 
5-10 years' tiite (Low Involveaoentl . In E:5)erijnent 3, .the issue discussed 
a state-vade change in the legal drinking age and personal involvement became 



i 



a subject vaifiable. For each experiment/ a manipulaticn daeck for involveirent 

indicated significant diffenaioes be'tween high and Ibw involvesnent sibjects. 

Bach subject viewed a 10-12 minute videot^^e and each discussant was 

^ . rated cn the following measures whidi have been t^ically used in research cn 

. salience effects. The Infliaenoe Index was cqnposed of subjects' ratings of 
» 

how persioasive/ ocnvincing/ thorou^, and caipetent each discussant was, Ihe 
Causality Index was ccnpdsed of subjects ' ratings of hew much each discussant 
set the tone of the ccnversat^cn, determined the informaticn that was exchanged/ 
akd caused the behavior of his or her partner. In E:$)eriment 2/ an additicnal 
itieasure of how inuch the discussant caused the partner to be persuasive, -convincing, 
'thorough and corpetent was inclxided in the Causality Index. Si±)jects viere also 
asked to recall as many for and against issue argunsnts as they could. For each 
d^jendent measure the Fot discussant rating minus td^ Against discussant 
rating was calculated. Ihvs, a positive sopre indicates that the For discussant* 

' ■ - N . ' • : 

was* judged more influential or causal or had more arguments recalled. A negative 
score indicates that the Against discussant was judged more influential or causal 
1 or had more argunents recalled. 

Tte research design in^ each •e:5)eriment was a 3(Salienoe) x ^(InvolyOTent) 
between-subjects design. . • / - 

* Rasxilts ; In E^^^eriment 1, salience effects were obtained cn' two of three 

d^endent measiares. Subjects tended to rate the For discussant more highly 

cn the Influence Index when the For discussant was salient. When the Against 

discussant was salient she wais rated more highly cn the Influence Index. The 

same pattern of jgesults was found cn the recall meastire. 

In E:5)eriment 2, we strengthened persoial involvement selecting cnly 

those subjects viio would be more j[)erscnally pcnoemed if a change were made 

in p^chology oours^ reguireiients, i.e., those subjects who reported that they 
• * ^^^^^ J 
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plani^ cn taking more psychology courses* Vfe also selected subjects \^o viere 
opposed to the proposed ciiange. Hiis prooedure allowed us to predict a particular 
pattern of means for our High and Low involveirent si±)jects taking into account 
their position cn this issue. We ej^^ected that High involvement subjects 

would show a partisanship for the Against discussant, thi discussant with whan 

/ 

they agreed. Ihus we ej^^ected Hi^ involvenent subjects to rate the Against 
jdiscussant as more influential and causal in the situaticn, ^ For- Lew involvement 
subjects, we e:q^cted that their relative lack .of personal involvement in the " 
issie would result in their rating tha salient discussant as more influential 
and causal. :iWo orthogcnal ocntrasts were perfomed to assess the extent to 
which tte predicted pattern accounted for the data. The ^rcpriately weighted 
contrast analysis tested ife predicticn that only the Lew involvement subjects 
in the For discussant salient ccnditicn woiild rate the For discussant more in- 
f luential and causal than the Against discussant. 

The overall ocntrast revealed that cnly cn the Causality Index did the 
data fit the predicted pattern, indicating that our Lew involvement subjects' 
causalil^ ratings were influenced by the salience of the discussants. High 
jnvolvenent subjects, cn ths other hand, were not influenced by ^ the salience 
raanipulaticn in the usual manner. . 

In Esqperunent 3, we again altjered our involvement criteria and changed 
tlje is§UB that was discussed to a legislative proposal to change Minnesota's 
legal drinking age. Subjects selected for the High involvement ccnditicn 
disagreed with the proposed legislaticn, rated the issue as jperscnally iirportant 
and indicated cn a behavioral checklist that their social activities were likely 
to be g/dversely affected by a change in the drinking age. L:w involvement sub- 
jec±s also disagreed with the proposed legislaticn, but rated the issue as un-^ 
inportant and reported that a change in the drinking age would have little effect 
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cn their sociaJ^^activities. 

. An appropriately weighted ccntrast analysis was again applied to the 
.influence and causality ratings. Salience effects were found jiot to generalize 
for High involv^ient svibjects. Cn th^ Influence Index, Lew involvement subjects 
clearly were affected by the visual salience of discussants. When the For dis- 
cussapt vjas salioit, Lew inyolveitent subjects rated the For discussant as inore 
persxiasive, ccnvincing, thorough/ and caipetent in the discussicn. When the 
Agains.t discussant was salient, Jtow involvement subjects* rated 'the Against 
-discussant more highly oi these measures. However, the High involvement subjects 

rated the Against discussant more highly cn the Influence Index regardless of 

x 

whicdi discussant was salient. An analysis of variance was performed cn the 
recall measures and cnly a marginally significant effect for Involvement, was 
found such that Hi^ involvement subjects accurately recalled irare Against 
arguments relative to For argunents than Low involvsnent subjects. 

Hie questicn addressed by these three e}?)eriments was whether High 
perscnal involvement ccnstitutes a boundary ocnditicn for salience effects. 
Ihe answer seans to be yes. A state'of Hi^ involvement seems to increase the 
motivaticn and/or 'a^lity to focus attention cn other- aspects of a situation 
and not jtist those stirmili that are pero^ually salient, nanely, the salient ' 
stimulus person. In our e:$)erimentS/ High perscnal involvement was sufficient 
to motivate sxjbjects to give more thoughtful ccnsideraticn to the message argu- , 
mentis made by discussants. High perscnal involvement, we would argue, increases 
the saliency.df cne's cwn. stake in the issue and attenuates the saliency of 
other available, but peripheral cues. 

, Lew perscnal involvement sTi)je.cts, cn the* other hand, do engage in "top 
of the head" processing. Th^se individuals seem* to focus attention on more 
periphbral cues to guide their jixJgments and evaluations. Since the situation 



has jrvinimal tedcnic relevance for . them, they axe less motivated to engage in 

more mindful evaliiaticn of the nessage presentaticn.^ ^ ^ 

Higgins, Kuiper^, and Olscn X1981) have recently noted the need for re^archers 

in soci^ cognitioi "^to get personal". Our findings tliat perscnal involvement 
* 

may limit the generalizability of salienoe effects leaids us to believe that 

; ■ , • 

this is inl3eed a fruitfixl directicn for social cognitioi researchers. 
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Personal In volvement and the Generalizability of Salience Hffects 
'> \ 

V 

•Beth Howafd-Pitney 5 Eugene Borgida 
.University of Minnesota 



Ta^le 1 

Mean Influence, Causality, and Accurate Recall as a Function of .Salience and 

Personal Involvement - Experiment 1 



. Salience 

\ 



Personal For Disculsant Against Discussant Neither 

Involvement Salient Salient Salient 



Influence 


Low 


T 

-.65 (n = 


17) 


-2.50 (n = 


16) 


'-1.23 (n = 


13) 


Index 


Tligh 


2.45 (n = 


20) 


-6.00 (n = 


15) 


-5.14 (n = 


14)- 


. b 

Causality 


Loy 


-3. 12' 




-1.94' 


t 


■ ^- .-1-54 




Index 


High 


' .80 




.-1.20 




-.86 




•Recall^ 


. - Low 


/. 59 > 




.06 




.23 






High 


1.10 " 




-.13 




.07 





















^?ositive scores on this composite measure indicate that the For discussant 
was seen a? more persuasive", thorough, convinding, and competent relative to the 
Against discussant. " • ' 

^Positive scores on this composite measure indicate that .the For discussant 
was seen as setting the disfaussion tone, determining the kind, of information • 
exchanged, and causing the other discussant's, behavior. 

^Positive scores indicate more accurate recall of arguments made by the For 
discussant relative to arguments made by ther Against discussant. 
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Table 2 

^ Mean. Influence, Causality, andVccurate Recall as a ^ 
Function of Salience and Personal Involvement - Experiment 2 



S 

r 








« 








Salience f 






Personal 


For Discussant 


Against Discussant 


Neithai*^ " 




Involvement 


Salient 


Calient 


Salient 


« Influence^ , 
Index 

Causa Jity 
Index 

Recall^ 


Low 
High" . 

Low 
High 

Low , 
High 


J. 

-5.32 (n = 19) 
-7.18 (n = 17) 
' 1.68 
-1.88 
-.42 
.18' 


-7.10 (n = 21) 
-2.16 (n = 19) 
-3.19 " 
.16 ' 
-.10 
-.21 ; 


-2 .'56 (n = 18) 
-3^8. (oi =; 19) '• 
- 1.06 
• .79 
.17 
-.26 



/ - 



^Positive scores oil this composite measure indicate that the For discussant 
was seen .as more persuasive, thorough, convincing,^ and competent relative to the 
Against* discussant . ; ♦ v 

^Positive scores on this composite measure indicate that ^the For discussant 
was seen as setting the dts^ussion tone, detefmining the kind of information 
exchanged, causing the other discussant's behavior, ?and pausing t-lie other dis- ^ 
cussant to be persuasive, tJ:\orough, convincing, and . competent . 

^Positive scores indicate more accurate recall of arguments made by the For 
discussant relative to arguments made by the Against discussant. 

I 



Table 3 

Mean Influence,- Causality, and jAc curate Recall as ^ 
Function of Salience and Personal InvQlvement - Experiment 3 



Personal 
Involvement 



For Discussant 
Salient 



Salience 

Against Discussant 
Salient 



Neither 
Salient 



' a 
yinfluence 


Low 


' 2.50' Cn = 


16) 


-3.*12 (n = 


17) 


.69 Cn = 


16) 


Index 


High 


-3,4l (n = 


17) 


-1.85 (n = 


20) 


1.09 (n = 


23) 


. b 
Causality . . 


Lovr 


-.18 




1.35 




2.44 




Index 


^ High * 


-.12 




-.90 




• 1.61 




Recall^ 


Low 


-1,00' 




-.71 




-.06 






High*^ 


-1,18 




-.95 




-1.09 





^Positive scores on 'this composite mearure indicate ^^^J^^J^^e^.Jj^^'^f ^f, 
was seen as more persuasive,, 'thorough, convincing, and competent relative to th^ 
Against discussant. 

Positive scores on this conipos^fte measure indicate that fhe Fpr discussant 
was seen as setting the discussion tione, determining the kind of information 
exchanged, and causing the other discussant's behavickf . 

, ' ^Positive sc-o^^^indicate more accurate recall of arguments made by, the For 
discussant relative to arguments made by^ the Against discussant. ^ 
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